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disaffection was rife; and the ensuing troubles with Scotland
were to prove that, although Englishmen in general were not
prepared to start a rebellion, most of them would not stir a
finger against their ancient enemies so long as they appeared as
champions of protestantism and opponents of Thorough.
Although at first sight it might appear that the movement
in Scotland which culminated in the bishops' wars was of the
nature of a sudden explosion, in reality the causes of the revolt
were deep-seated and of long standing. On the surface it might
have seemed as if Charles I would encounter none of the diffi-
culties that beset his father's path in Scotland. James, both
before and after his accession to the English throne, had been
bent upon shackling presbyterianism, and succeeded in establish-
ing bishops and enforcing the Tive Articles of Perth'.1 On
the whole he had prevailed, because he had skilfully, if un-
scrupulously, divided the nation and left the ministers without
their former allies of the Reformation struggles, the nobles. His
son, however, totally failed to perceive that only by playing upon
the antagonism of the nobility to the ministers* persistent intru-
sion into private affairs had it been possible to curb prcsbyte-
rianism. He at once incensed the nobility by the famous Act
of Revocation (1625), which re-annexed all the church and
crown lands that had been alienated since 1542. Between that
year and 1625 there had been so many confiscations of church
lands, and forfeitures and alienations of baronial estates, that
few Scottish families of substance were unaffected by this new
act. With the question of land was bound up that of tithes.
During the confusion of the Reformation they had been seized
with the same rapacity as other forms of church property. The
new owners extorted their dues with a businesslike relentless-
ness that was in drastic contrast with the former leniency of the
church, Charles redressed the grievances of the tithe-payers and
arranged a compromise with the owners of alienated lands.
Ultimately this thorough-going land-revolution produced real
benefits, inasmuch as it made possible adequate remuneration
for the ministers of the national church. Probably, too, the
farmer profited by the various restrictions placed upon the
exaction of tithes. The immediate result, however, was that
the alliance between Crown and nobility that had enabled
1 Passed by the general assembly in *6i8* The most obnoxious to a proibyterian
prescribed kneeling to receive the communion.